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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
ue Keiision of the ibivie,-= 
Phe Socialism vi Ue Primitive Church. 
LEsDING TOPICS. 

SALVATION FROM SLN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

**'Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his peuple fruim their sius.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. UV. 7y, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘© Verily l say unto you, There be some standing 
bere which shall not taste of death, tll they see the 
Son of wan coming in bis kingduim.’ (Matt, lo: 23.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the piane of Lue Second Resurrection. 

«*'Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eanru 
AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

* Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that i do shail he do also; and 
greater works than these siall he do; because I go 
unto my Father.”--Joan 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of ihe Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 





Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


|BIBLE COMMUNISM; 41 Compilation from 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and us Branches ; 


prese nting, in connection with their History, | 


a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 

ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations. at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Jlealth of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarver I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism, 

Cuavrer WJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuavrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xc. 

Cuarrer Vil. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IL.—DOCTRI NA L FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiruTionaL Curis- 


Criticism oF Curistenpom. 
Pauu’s Views 


mianity. Tue Bisie on Marriage. 
or Marriage. Law or Abvuurery. 
APPENDIX TO PAKT ILL.—CotLoquy on 


RIAGE AND SLavery. 


Mar- 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differihg widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. e 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and ine Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

19 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 ets. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

J Vf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

Je Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
nount in government stamps. 


Wanted for the Circular. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in P adeeal and edification, with their growth in 
God. 











ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Oneida, N. ¥. | Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, Vt. | Cambridge, Vt. 


A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





HAVING 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
4 for sale, the following productions ‘of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do, (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, &ec., &e. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Mean, Freep, &e. 

RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &¢.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


Raspberries, 


7 Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 

INE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mint has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 


Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R.T. & Co., 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists? 
Lathes, &c, &e. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma, 


manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 


chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH, 





Community Press. 
THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACL, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Ifeads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

I Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done ean he 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Central Business Agency. 
Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his ageney for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 


dress ‘Grorar Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Practical Communism--4 Plan for 
Employers. 
Jatural, and Practicable Immediately 
for all sorts of Business, and in themidst 
of Society as it is, 





This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ se it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rarrners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad, 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages -of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive PamILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scuoou. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of ‘God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcn. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 


The Cycle of Unbelief. 


The course of the humun mind for the past 1800 
years, in relation to miracles, may be summarily 
represented by the following synopsis : 


Sr Church.--Honrest Miractes, 





IEF 


Greek and Popish Churches.--Suam Mina- 
CLES, 
. 
y ( Protestant Churches.—DeEniat or present Mi- 
RACLES, PUT BELIEF IN A PAST AGE CF Muna- 


BEI 


CLES, 
: 1 cia and Infidelity.--DentaL or aut. 
(| Miracies, PAST AND PRESENT. 


REACTION 


N 


> 


Primitive Fairu, anp Reception oF TRUE 

MIRACLES. 
1, The honest miracles of Christ and the apostles, 
while on the one hand they furnished food to rea) 
faith, on the other, naturally excited a morbid crav- 
ing for the marvelous; and this, according to pre- 
diction, soon developed its supply in the ‘ signs and 
lying wonders’ of false spiritualism in the period im- 
mediately before the Second Coming. 

2. The Popish and Greek churches, inheriting their 
elements and principles from the apostate portion of 
the Primitive church, rioted for ages in lying won- 
ders, till at last reaction came in the shape of Pro- 
testantism, rejecting, not only the imposture, but 
also the possibility of the true. Its dogma is, that 
the age of miracles is past. 

3. There is a natural and irresistible gravitation, 
so to speak, from the position that the age of mira- 
cles is past, to the position that there never were 
any miracles. The finished process of this gravita- 
tion may be scen in Germany, where Protestantism 
has fairly landed in Rationalism, which is nothing 
but infidelity. 

4. But the man of faith may now comfort himself 
with the reflection that unbelief has nearly finished 
itscycle. The pendulum of human attention is again 
setting toward the true center. Released alike from 
the spells of fanaticism and of skepticism, we can 
again touch the warm truths of vital Christianity, 
and let in the fellowship of those mighty deeds,and 
those fruitful spirits that in other times have illus- 
trated the power of God through faith. The new 
cycle that is commencing, let us hope, is to be the 


0 Communism.—RkE-AFFIRMATION OF THE 


RETUR 





Millennium of free faith married to common sense, 
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Management of a Cunard Steamer. 

[Mr. Wm. Chambers, a leading publisher at 
Edinburg, is giving in his Journal a series of pa- 
pers describing his visit to America. The follow- 
ing is from the opening chapter. ] 

The conducting of this magnificent vessel from 
port to port across the ocean, exhibits a remark- 
able triumph of human skill. A body of officers, 
dressed in a uniform like that of the royal navy, 
is charged with the management of the ship. 
The chief command in the America, for the time 
being was in the hands of Capt. Shannon, a Scotch- 
man of experienced seamanship, and most agrec- 
able and obliging in his intercourse with the 
passengers. Under him are three officers. The 
laborious duties of the ship are performed bya 
boatswain and an efficient corps of mariners ; 
there is likewise a head enginecr with his assis- 
tants, having the special charge of the machinery. 
In the ordinary working of the ship, it seems to 
be a rule that two officers shall always be on the 
alert—one stationed on the gangway at the side 
of the paddle boxes, to look sharply ahead; the 
other stationed at the binnacle, to communicate 
orders to the man at the wheel. When an order 
as issued by the captain, or first officer on duty, it 
is repeated aloud by the second oflicer; and you 
thus hear it rapidly echoed from point to point 
till acted upon by the helmsman. Orders to the 
engineer to slacken speed, to stop, or go on, are 
communicated by pulling the wire of a bell at the 
paddle box; by which simple contrivance, the 
movements of the ship are under the most perfect 
control. The watches, as must be known to 
‘many, are four hours each, and ate regulated by 
«striking abell placed near the wheel, the sounds 
being answered by a bellat the forecast!e. The bell 
isstruck every half hour. Half past twelve o’clock 
.is indicated by one blow; one o’clock by two 
blows ; and so on to four o’clock, which is marked 
by eight blows. At half past four they begin 

‘again; and in this way the twenty-four hours of 
the day are divided. 

Although ably assisted by the officers, the 
‘commander of a vessel of this class holds a situa- 
tion requiring sleepless vigilance. I observed 
that in his room at night a light was kept con- 
stantly burning. to illuminate the charts, compas- 
ses, and barometers, with which the apartment is 
furnished ; and at various times a mariner came 
to report the progress of the ship, and the state 
of the winds. It is also noticeable, that any or- 
‘der despatched by the captain to the officer on 
duty, is given in writing, so as to avoid the mis- 
takes incidental to verbal messages. Latterly, a 
tell-tale compass has been invented, for the pur- 
pose of checking irregularities in sailing. By 
means of an ingenious kind of mechanism attached 
to a compass, its dial-plate is punctured in the 
line of direction of the ship. Should the vessel 
be kept unsteadily on its assigned course, the de- 
viations will be marked on the dial like a cloud of 
zigzag punctures; but should the vessel be kept 
steadily to its proper path, the punctures, accor- 
ding!y will be in a straight line. Fresh dials of 
paper are supplied daily. With one of these tell- 
‘tale compasses, the captain on awakening in his 
berth can discover whether his orders have been 
carefully attended to or otherwise. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE COMPASS. 

Captains of ocean steamers differ considerably 
iin their attention to exactness in compasses, 
Good compasses are doubtless furnished to all 
‘vessels of this important class; but the very best 
«compass may be rendered worse than useless, by 
a disregard of the petty circumstances on board 
that derange its action. Captain Shannon related 
‘to us accurious instance of a derangement in the 
compass, which has since rendered him punctili- 
ously cautious. He had left Halifax with his ves- 
selon the homeward-bound voyage; it was du- 
ring one of the cold winter-months, when fogs 
prevail on the American coast. His directions at 
night to the officers of the watch were to run for 
a point thirty miles eastward of Newfoundland, so 
.as to make sure of keeping clear of its reck-bound 
shores; and the point of the compass that would 
lead in this required direction was tixed upon. 
On coming on deck in the gray of the morning, 
what was his horror on seeing that the ship had 
just entered a small bay, and seemed about to be 
dashed in pieces on the lofty precipices that re- 
vealed themselves through the mist! By instan- 
taneously shouting orders to the man at the 
wheel, and by reversing the engines, he barely 
saved the vessel from destruction. After some 
trouble, it was paddled out to deep water. His 
first impressicn of course was, that the compass 
had been neglected. But to his surprise, he 
found that his orders in this respect had been ex- 
actly followed. The head of the vessel had been 
kept in the direction which, by compass, should 
have Icd to the open sea, thirty miles from land, 
and yet here was itrunning full inshore. To all 
concerned, the deviation seemed perfectly magical 
—not on any ordinary principle to be accounted 
for. The truth at length dawned on the captain. 
The error must have arisen from some local de- 
rangement of the compass. He caused all the 
compasses in the ship to be ranged on the deck ; 
and soon it was perceived that no two agreed. 
The seat of the disorder was ascertained to be at 
a certain spot close to the funnel of the stove of 
the saloon. Could this funnel be the cause? It 
was of brass, and had never before shown any 
power of distracting the needle. On looking into 
it, however, the captain discovered that, when at 
Halifax, a new iron tube had been put inside the 
brass one, without his knowledge, and the circum- 
stance had never been mentioned to him! There, 
in that paltry iron tube, was the whole cause of 
the derangement, “ which I speedily,” added Capt. 
Shannon, “made to shift its quarters.” How 


near was thus a fine vessel being wrecked, from a 
petty circumstance which no one could have pre- 
viously dreamt of; and it may be said how many 
first-class steamers, assumed to be diverted toward 
rocks by currents, may have been led to destruc- 
tion from causes equally trivial—Chambers’ Ed- 
inburg Journal. 





THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, MAR. 20, 1254. 
A Critical Time, 

The present aspect of affairs in the world, is 


that of intense conflict—not so much a war of 
outward force, but a tremendous war of interests 


and principles. There is conflict between churches, 
nations, sections, and classes. The three points 
where the strain is most decided now are, in the 
Russian difficulty, which is a clash of religions 
and creeds—Greek against Catholic, and nominal 
Christianity against Mahometanism: in the Sla- 
very agitation between North and South in this 
country, which is a question of political rights ; 
and in the almost universal difficulty between la- 
bor and capital, or the working class and the hir- 
ing class, which is a matter of social discord.— 
Church, State, and Society, in all these particulars; 
are evidently in the pangs of some important 
change, either of birth or dissolution—which is 
it to be? 
ties and principles, are preserved ina state of 
balanced antagonism, allowing of no very decided 
advantage to either, but calculated to absorb and 
neutralize each other’s strength in mutual resist- 
ance, thus making a racuwim for the entrance of 
‘the kingdom of God, which is to supplant them, 
The equilibrium of opposing forces, gives oppor- 


Our view is, that these contending par- 


tunity for a third power to rise. 
a Oa > 


The Arts opposed to War. 


The nations of the old world stand shivering 
on the brink of war, but hesitating to make the 
This is natural, for the game be- 
fore them is quite a new one. It is nearly forty 
years since the last great European war, and du- 


actual plunge. 


ring that time the world has moved on, and the 
immense changes introduced by discoveries in 
the arts, &c., make war, as a matter of practice, 
quite a new problem, to be settled over again in 
The swift modes of 
transport and communication by steam are a very 
different thing from the forced marches of Napo- 
leon’s campaigns, and a battle between two fleets 


the field of experiment. 


of steam-ships is a thing of which the old frigate 
men could hardly now predict the effect. 
the improvements in arms and all the materials 


Then 


of an army, have unsettled the wisdom of the 
past, and it is not strange that generals and cab- 
inets figure cautiously in approaching a conflict 
of which there is so little to be known, how it 
will begin, or where it will end. 

In fact we cannot bring ourselves to think that 
there is much heart or attraction in the people of 
Europe for entering upen this war. A crisis has 
come in which they think, according to the old 
rules, that they ought to get mad and go to war; 
but then other things have so much changed that 
we suspect they had secretly rather let it alone. 
If this present uproar gives way, and the nations 
cool down without a bloody fight—as there is 
some ground from present signs to think they 
will—then we may consider the war-spirit as at 
an end on the great scale, and the ground cleared 
for the peaceful over-spread of the * Higher Law.’ 








More Freedom for Labor. 


It is the special function of Communism to do 
away with partitions. Wherever selfishness or 
stupidity has set up lines of separation, between 
interests, occupations or classes, the spirit of Com- 
munism is sure to find and throw them down.— 
This characteristic of the system was brought to 
mind by observing, as we went to dinner yester- 
day, alot of printing-paper, just bought for the 
use of the Press, occupying the side of our long 
dining-room, where had previously been a rarely- 
‘That is right,’ said one, ‘ I like this 
mixing up of business and family. It is inaccord- 
ance with the whole spirit of our movement. We 
go for abolishing the partition between heaven 
and earth; between man and man; _ religion and 
business; Sunday and week-day; clergy and la- 
ity; workman and master ; and this is only a step 
in the same line, for abolishing the distinction be- 
tween parlor and workshop. In gardening we 
have adopted the principle of distributing our 
flower-garden through all the other departments, 
instead of reserving it in an exclusive patch by it- 
self. So in the house, let us have the influences 


used lounge. 
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labor, decorating and dignifying it; and let work 
be invited into the best rooms, to mingle with 
whatever is pleasant in the associations of art and 


ent thing from what it has been in the world.— 
For our part, we do not care how soon our best 
} rooms are furnished with the implements of busi- 
ness, and opportunities for useful work are scat- 
tered all over the house. 

ait siaalineiectieidiliipeeds es 

Cure for Worldliness. 

God-fearing men look upon the spirit of world- 
liness as a deadly foe to their spirituality, and 
often invent various methods of escape from its 
pernicious influence. 

In past ages Monasteries were regarded favor- 
ably as refuges, into which worldliness could not 
well find an entrance. In later times, revivals 
have held a prominent place among the remedies 
for curing that chronic disorder of the human 
We well remember the earnest effort put 
forth by Finney and other great revivalists to 
enre professors of religion of worldliness, but 
The root of 


soul. 


all their remedies proved abortive. 
evil was not reached; as the revival season passed 
away, the spirit of worldliness came in with great- 
er power than ever, carrying away all the impres- 
sions which the temporary excitement of a revi- 
val had produced. 

The spirit of worldliness is, and always was 
too strong for the resistance of merely human 
power. 
for a moment, stand before the strong current of 
Nothing less than the 


Man’s resolutions and purposes cannot 


the god of this world. 
superhuman power of the Son of God—a_ power 
stronger than death, can cope with and overcome 
it. For worldliness does not necessarily consist 
in having contact with material things, as in 
eating, drinking, and other physical enjoyments, 
Neither does it consist in doing business, building 
machinery, or cultivating the soil. In its essence, 
worldliness consists in the worship of other gods 
than the one true God of the Bible. 
ry is the heart of man; hence, it is a spiritual evil, 
which can be conquered only by spirituat weap- 
‘The love of money,’ says the apostle, ‘is the 


Its senctua- 


ons. 
root of all evil’—net money itself, but the lurve of 
it constitutes the crime. Again he says, ‘ covet- 
That is to say, a covetous 
They 
Touch his money-treasures and you 


ousness is idolatry.’ 
man’s heart is in his worldly possessions. 
are his life. 
touch his life—deprive him of them, and you take 
Ou the other hand, a 
man who loves God with all his heart, soul, mind 


away his god and his all. 


and strength, is not, and can not be a worldly 
man, though he may do a great deal of business, 
and be a hard worker. is life also is where his 
treasure is, i. e.in God. To cure worldliness, then, 
is todestroy covetousness; and in destroying cov- 
etousness, a death-blow is given to the god of this 
world. 

As we have seen, covetousness is a spiritual 
evil-—a love—so the remedy for it must also be 
spiritual—a love. Hence, it is a warfare between 
two kinds of love—the love of God on the one 
side, and the love of self, or Satan, on the other: 
and the material,things of this world—matter in 
all its conditions, constitutes the battle-field to be 
lost or won by the contending parties. Christ, 
as the champien of the God of the Bible, claims 
all material things, and his mght to use them.— 
The grand ‘issue with Satan was in regard to 
Christ’s body—whether it should be subject to 
the laws of life or death. And when Christ was 
proclaimed victorious in that encounter, by the 
resurrection from the dead, it was a verdict that 
gave this material world to God and his children. 
Let all haters of worldliness then, rally around 
Christ’s banner, claiming with him the right to 
use matter in any and every form for the good of 
God’s family. Worldliness will flee before the 
name of Christ, for that name is death to covet- 
ousness. And as Christ’s spirit is the soul of 
Bible Communism, every Commune ts _ virtually 
an anti-covelous society, where men labor, under 
the stimulus of the love of God, more heartily 
than, in selfish society, men labor for the love of 
money. . 

Spirituality, as we find it embodied in Com- 
munism, will ask no favors of worldliness, for it 
stands on the offensive ; claiming the right to use 
this world without abusing it, as God’s property 
which he designed should be an ordinance of fel- 
lowship between the created and the Creator.— 
Sooner or later, all honest haters of worldliness 
will find that Communism in the name of Christ, 
offers the only effectual remedy for it as a social 
evil. The demon self, or covetuousness, will not 
be at all disturbed by the building of monasteries 











which make the sitting-room, parlor and library 


and costly churches, as refuges into which men 


pleasant, distributed through the whole system of | 89 escape from the spirit of worldliness; but let 


taste ; and in this way labor will become a differ- | 


—— —— 


| men unite and form communes—building mills ang 
shops for carrying on all kinds of business op 


| true community principles, having all things com. 


| mon, and making money for the purpose of spreag- 
ling its practical benefits in social unity all oyer 
} : ; ‘ 

| the land, and worldliness will be in great concerp 
of mind, knowing that its craft is in danger. Thoge 
| . . 

; who observe, may already see the beginning of 


this end. 
ne <a 


A Book of Novelties. 

| An article in a late No. of the Circular, spoke of 
| the life-giving and spiritual effect which the sim- 
| ple perusal of the Bible produces, as a character. 
| istic which distinguishes it from all other books, 
and marks its superhuman origin. Another pecu- 
| liar characteristic of the Bible, (which we think 
| also distinguishes it from all other books.) is its 
inechaustible newness. It is filled with novelties, 
In reading it, we are continually startled with 
new truths, new beauties, and new conceptions of 
the power which pervades it. Its blessed words 
will never grow old and stale to us. The more 
we study them, the more we shall find in them 
to love and admire. 

We are confident that the Bible stands alone 
in this respect—far above the best work of human 
origin. The writings of Homer and Shakespeare 
are inspired with a degree of originality and 
beauty, but can sustain no comparison with the 
endless freshness of the book of God—the Bible. 

- ne aE —_— 
The Latest News, 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





THE BLACK WARRIOR AT HOME. 

The Black Warrior arrived at this port last 
evening, having been released by the Spanish 
Authorities at Havana. 

EARLY FRUIT. 

The Steamship Florida brought to this city on 
Tuesday between thirty and forty bushels of 
green peas, and six champaigne baskets of Straw- 
berries, raised at Savannah and Florida. 

CONGRESSIONAL DIFFICULTY. 

The city of Washington was thrown into a state 
of great excitement yesterday by the rumor of a 
duel between Messrs, Cutting and Breckenridge, 
of the House of Representatives. Such barbarism 
is too disagreeable to enlarge upon. 

FOR JAPAN. 

The U. S. Japan squadron, under Commodore 
Perry, left Hong Kong on the 14th of January, 
to pay another visit to Japan. 

ANOTHER COMET. 

A comet, it is said, was seen last evening at 
Yonkers, a few degrees above the Western hori- 
zon. It very nearly resembles the comet of last 
August, and occupies the same position. It may 
be seen by the naked eye quite plainly in the 
early part of the evening. 

ARRIVAL OF THE FRANKLIN AND CANADA. 

By the arrival of the steamer Franklin, from 
Havre, at this port, and the Canada at Halifax, 
we have one week’s later news from Europe. The 
first division of the Baltic fleet sailed for the 
North Sea on the 11th inst., accompanied to sea 
by the Queen in the royal yacht. The second 
division is to sail ina few days. The total British 
force dispatched to the Baltic will consist of 44 
ships, mounting 2,200 guns, propelled by a steam- 
power of 16,000 horses, and manned by upwards 
of 22,000 men. Admiral Napier is said to be in- 
vested with power to declare war if he sees fit. 
Affairs on the Danube remain nearly in statu quo. 
The Russians have withdrawn part of their forces 
from before Kalafat. Martial law has been pro- 
claimed at St. Petersburg, and throughout Russia 
and Poland. The Russians are strongly fortifying 
Cronstadt, which is the key to St. Petersburg.— 
The reply of the Czar to. the last demand of the 
Western Powers had not arrived, but was daily 
expected. 





A City Character. 

As we were walking through Gold-st. in New 
York the other day, a “Good morning, Mr. 
L——,” was suddenly sounded in our ears. As 
we looked up to recognize the voice and person 
that pronounced these words, our eyes encoun- 
tered in close proximity to us, but passing swiftly 
on without further ceremony, the form of a man 
in a dirty, ragged guise, with countenance haggard 
and unshaven, and expressive of an interest in 
nothing save the gutter and the basket of trum- 
pery and filth that was swungonhisarm. As we 
said, he passed quickly on; and we did likewise. 

But. here is a sketch of this young man’s histo- 
ry, such as our partial knowledge of him enables 





us to give. We first met him in one of the New 
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England cities a dozen years ago. 


tain the means of support. 


time appeared to be the bane of his life; and| 
though he was on as sociable terms with ourself} that Communism alone can make men truly free. | 


as any body; we were never able to penetrate the | A man is more or less a slave, so long as he is 
covering of cold reserve that guarded all the past | compelled to drag out much of his life in doing under small glass cases, to a temperature of 


> e ° . e . ,c Th), . > zhi ca , 4 
experiences and present workings of his heart.—| what he feels little more interest in or taste for than | 66 Fahrenheit, which is lowered to about 50 
His parents and connexions were orthodox and/ the Southern slave for his task, and necessity as | deg. as soon as the buds come out. 
| inexorable and unrelenting as the Southern task- 


respectable ; and he was himself intelligent, and a 
devoted student ; but for some reason which we 
could not fathom, a confirmed misanthropist also. 


‘Ten years elapsed, and we met him in the city isfactorily of the old and oft-repeated question, | 
I do 


of New York, in his dirty and ragged garb, ped- 
dling penny-trinkets about the streets. After a 


mutual recognition, we sat down with him on the | iS mainly a false system of society, compelling 


side-walk to learn something more of his history. 
He informed us among other things, that since we 
parted in Connecticut he had cleared $8,000, be- 
sides giving two brothers a liberal education. He 
owned a second-hand-book-store in Philadelphia, 
where, according to his card, could be obtained 
‘grammars and dictionaries in one hundred lan- 
guages.” We followed him to a squalid basement 
in Fulton-st.; and here, in one room, was another 
book-store and curiosity-shop, his kitchen, his 
bed-room, and his wife, (whom he had married 
since we last saw him, and who tended the shop in 
his absence.) Living on the poorest and cheapest 
fare, he was denying himself the ordinary comforts 
and convemences of life for the sake of gratifying 
his passion fur penny-saving. He is a student still, 
and is conversant with many of the European lan- 
guages—and, added to his misanthropy, an invet- 
erate MISER ! 

7 a ee 

Correspondence of the Circular. 
The Partnership Principle. 
Oneida Community, . 
March 26, 1854. 

Dear Frienvs:—-I like very much the busi- 
ness spirit of the Circular of late, and wish to 
express my hearty sympathy with the principles 
presented, The different articles which have ap- 
peared on this subject, shew clearly both the in- 
justice of the present business system, and the 
great advantages of a combination of interests. 

The article in the 47th No., which I have just 
read, ‘ Where the Partnership Principle Ends,’ 
shows that the world, whether they favor or op- 
pose Communism, are nevertheless, to a certain 
extent, practical Communists. However far com- 
mon business partnerships may be from our ideas 
of true Communism, I can sce advantages even in 
them, and a faint shadowing of ‘the good time 
coming. For instance: here are two merchants: 
one has a taste and faculty for buying goods, but 
no talent at all for selling them. On the other 
hand the other has neither taste nor judgment in 
buying, but has an excellent faculty for selling, 
and is perfectly at home in that business. Now 
any body can see that it would be an advantage 
for two such men to form a partnership, other 
things being favorable. It would not only pro- 
mote their financial interests, but leaving each 
free to follow his attractions, and freeing both 
from that part of the business for which they had 
no relish, would add greatly to their happixess.— 
Many partnerships are formed on this principle. 

Again, when business is done on credit, one 
man has a good faculty to make debts, but a great 
dislike to the business of collecting them ; I have 
known some who would rather go without their 
just dues, than ask for them. But there are men 
who seem just adapted to this business—who have 
a taste forit. This is the ground of many partner- 
ships, and to mutual advantage. Again, here is a 
man who hasa capital, but who has neither 
health nor strength, and perhaps not business 
talents, to put it to profitable use; while his 
neighbor, without money, has physical strength— 
good judgment—good business talents, and a taste 
and ambition for business. How manifest that a 
partnership between two such men would be for 
their mutual interests. 

Then take the case of a man (and there 
are many such) who owns a large farm—land 
enough for a dozen men to cultivate, but in his 
state of isolation it is a burden and curse to him, 
making him a slave. Let him now take into part- 
nership as many as his farm will support, and 
who shall share with him equally in its burdens 
and blessings, and it would be a comfort to him. 
In fact, in this way the burdens would disappear, 
and the whole labor would become pleasant and 
attractive. 

Now if Communism works well in this partial 
and temporary way with a small number of per- 


He was then a 
student-printer ; i. e., he was engaged in the study 
of various languages, and spent part of his time | bound together by the love of Christ and each 
working as a compositor in a printing office to ob-| other, unite all their interests and engage with | 
Misanthropy at this | one heart to seek the common good of the whole ? 
We have proved to our own satisfaction at least, 





pect of it when large bodies of men and women 


| master drives him to his work. 


| This view of the subject disposes fairly and sat- | 


|* What will you do with the lazy ones?” 
not believe that men are naturally lazy, but that it 


|them to do what they have no attraction for 
| which makes them so. Remove all aristocracy, 
every cause that makes labor degrading, and give 
men an opportunity to follow their true attrac- 
tions, with an equal share in the blessings of life, 
and Iam sure that work would become play. 
J. R. Mriver. 





= — 
Health-Items. 

—TI have had some experience of late, that has 
made ime appreciate faith, and realize its power 
more than ever before. It certainly is true as 
Christ said to his disciples, “That if ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and _ it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible un- 
to you.” After passing through considerable bodi- 
ly suffering and becoming quite weak, I was led 
to a new apprehension of Christ as a savior of the 
body, and to make the confession that, I was well, 
believing that Christ’s health was mine. I 
soon began to realize the benefits of this confes- 
and | 
Truly 


very 
sion—new life up within me, 
seemed as one awakened from a dream 
Christ is our life and all our springs are in him. 

Newark, March, 1854. Cc. M. 


sprung 


—When I hear persons say, as I do sometimes, 
that such a root, or medicine is good to cleanse 
the system, I am thankful that God has revealed 
a better way, and that is to take him at his word. 
This promise—‘I will cleanse their blood which 
I have not cleansed’—is better than any thing 
which man can devise. 

God’s method is effectual. My confidence in 
him as a physician for soul and body is increasing. 
We want a salvation that will meet us at every 
point of our nature—that will extend to every 
This 
Christ is giving to me, and I rejoice in the pros- 
pect of being made eternally free from all evil. 
For whom Christ maketh free is free indeed. 

Newark, March 28, 1852. H. M. 


nerve and fiber of our bodies. is what 


— Being put to death in the flesh and quick- 
ened by the Spirit, 1 Pet. 3:18, comes under the 
category of true miracles—and to the believer it 
is consolatory to remember that ‘As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them; even 
so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ John 5: 
21. ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth.’ John 6: 
63. ‘It is God, who quickeneth the dead,’ Rom. 
4: 17, ‘who quickeneth all things, 1 Tim. 7: 13.— 
If this quickening spirit (1 Cor. 15: 45) dwells in 
us, give it time and it will work its way into the 
full redemption of soul, spirit and body. a. L. 


Vernon, Conn., March 27, 1854, 
— -— —— 


Reported for the Cireular 
Notes from the Farmers’ Club. 
Tuesday, March 28, 1854. 
BIRDS. 
Mr. Hooper, of Brooklyn, made a few re- 
marks upon birds and their uses. Every tree, 
and every part of it, and every bush and 
plant, has its special enemjgs and its special 
protectors. or this reason a knowledge of 
natural history will be useful to every farmer, 
that he may avoid destroying those birds and 
insects that befriend him. He spoke of the 
much persecuted little king-bird, which farm- 
ers industriously destroy, from the idea that he 
kills their bees, which in fact he cannotdo; 
while he does destroy the Hessian and other 
flies, most destructive to the crops. 
BOTANY. 

It would also be of considerable practical 
use to farmers to have a scientific acquaintance, 
not only with the useful plants, but also with 
the weeds to be found on theirland. Different 
kinds of weeds indicate different kinds of soil. 


Christ for their foundation, what may we not ex-|and dry; the decr-hair, bog and clay; the 
,| broom, deep gravel; &e. &e. 





ROSES. 

A communication from Paris was read, de- 
scribing a method adopted by a florist there to 
|raise roses the year round. The rose-buds are 


formed in the winter by subjecting the plants, 


The plants 
| are trained of an even size, and the narrator 
| deseribed the splendid appearance of 50,000 
of these forced rose-trees collected in a large 
; conservatory. They were so even, he said, 


| that they looked like a* varied and gorgeous 
carpet. After the month of August, during 
the winter, these rose-trees are never watered ; 
and even in the summer they receive no more 
watering than is absolutely necessary to keep 
them from dying. 
" "INDIAN CORN. 
The subject for the day, Indian Corn, was 
then taken up by Prof. Mapes; and after re- 
marking at some length on the value of the 
corn-erop to this country, he went on to speak 
of the preparation of soil necessary to its 
growth. This is, in the first place, deep drain- 
ing and subsoil ploughing. It is a well known 
fact that water will pack sand harder than it 
If, then, 
water is allowed to stand in the soil, and slowly 


can be done by a sledge-hammer. 


pack it, it is impossible for the roots of plants 
to penetrate it; and yet it is essential to their 
The 


of corn will descend, if unobstructed, to 


healthy growth that they should. roots 


depth of 5} feet, to which depth air ought to 
be admitted, by thorough pulverization of the 
soil above. The next requisite is that the soil 
should be supplied with all the elements to be 
taken up by the corn. 
of these are silex, phosphorie acid, potash, 


The most important 
soda, and sulphuric acid. If any one of these 
is missing the corn will not grow until it is 
supplied. Pasture-lands are peculiarly liable 
to become denuded of their phosphoric acid, 
which may be supplied again by manuring the 
land with the superphosphate of lime—that is, 
bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, or oil of’ vitri- 
ol. <As a general thing, this manure, mixed 
with guano, or night-soil, will be found very 
valuable, as it contains all the inorganic coa- 
stituents of corn, together with the nitrogenous 
matters necessary to stimulate its growth. All 
the value there is in ashes is contained in much 
less bulk, in this manure. Guano alone con- 
tains al] the requisite elements, but not in the 
right proportions. Barn yard manure is valu- 
able where the soil is in good balance, but 
where that is not the case it is a great waste to 
employ it. The Indian corn is valuable as a 
precursor of other crops, as it brings up from 
the subsoil and deposits on the surface, various 
elements required by them. 





Communism, Central Truth. 


In the representation of the judgment 
contained in Matthew 25th, the line is 
run between the goats and the sheep, in 
a way that at first view might seem open 
to criticism. The great test—‘He that 
believeth shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned’—is apparent- 
ly not recognized. The parties in this 
parable are not called to account on the 
point of believing, but are judged by their 
benevolence, or lack of it. The criterion 
in the case has reference to the social 
character; it is a test on the point of 
Communism. The sheep are shown to 
have the we-spirit; the goats are in the J 
spirit. The sheep are those that have 
sociality—fellowship of hearts; they are 
not closed or shut up in themselves, but 
their hearts go out to Christ and his peo- 
ple. The goats are in a state of non-in- 
tercourse. 

Union with Christ is the beginning of 
the we-spirit ; it is the first thorough 
abandonment of self. The community 
feeling is generated in the act of faith in 
Christ and union with him. His spirit is 
strong in benevolence—full of sociality ; 
and they who are united to Christ, 


interest in other life besides their own. 
The grand difference between the Chris- 
tian and the worldling, between heaven 
and the world of selfishness, is just the 
difference between the we and the J-spir- 
its. So then we may consider these terms 
equivalent : ‘He that believeth, or he 


-|that hath the we-spirit, shall be saved ; 


and he that believeth not, or he that hath 
the J-spirit, shall be damned.’ In order 
to be saved the spirit must become sus- 
ceptible, fluid-like, open to God and God’s 
family. : 

He that believeth, ‘walketh in the 
light ;’ and the sure effect of walking in 
the light is ‘fellowship one with anoth- 
er’—community of life with the great 
We. See 1 John 1: 7, in the original. 
In the same epistle it is said, ‘ He that 
hateth his brother is in darkness.’ Thus 
it appears that hatred, which is the pos- 
itive form of isolation and individuality, 
is connected with darkness, and fellow- 
ship, or spiritual unity, with light. 

Let us endeavor to understand the phi- 
losophy that connects light and commu- 
nity of life on the one hand, and darkness 
ayd separation on the other. Identity 
with the light that Christ lives in, makes 
community life. This light is equivalent 
to a clear perception of God—the Center 
of the universe ; a clear perception of the 
fact that God only hath immortality, and 
that all life not open to him is necessarily 
destined to destruction ; or in other words, 
that all life, to be ‘secure of happiness, 
must be identified with the Great Eter- 
nal. It is only by forgetting this, that 
people take any comfort in individuality. 
They live on the surface ; they do not 
penetrate the real fact ; their eyes are not 
open to the central truth that God only 
hath immortality ; and being blind to 
that, they feel free to serve themselves 
and seek their own. From that state of 
mind, springs jealousy, malice, and devil- 
ishness of all kinds. 

The truth is, that all great central in- 
terests—those which are the most impor- 
tant, are held common. This is true even 
in the case of outward things. People, it 
is true, part off many of the good things of 
this life, saying This is mine-—that yours; 
and keep up a separation of interests in 
houses, cattle, &c. But still the things 
that are most important even to outward 


life, are common to all. All have an equal 


interest in light, air, heat; and the de- 


struction of all those things that people 
appropriate exclusively, would be nothing 
in comparison to the destruction of those 
which they necessarily hold in common. 
So that by a law of nature mankind have 
en equal right to some of the most valua- 
ble property in the universe, 
when men come to compare inferior inter- 
ests, that they introduce asystem of sep- 
arate property. 


It is only 


But what is true of the interests of 


the body, is true still more extensively 
of the spirit and soul; and the deeper we 
go into the eternal sphere of things, the 
more we shall find the community ele- 
ment, 
All reverence the Creator; and that com- 
mon reverence makes them in this thing 
communists. 
he is common property; and so far as 
men’s hearts flow out to him, they must 
be communists. 
cessity govern all the great interests of 
the heart and mind. 
even, is as much a matter of universal 
as of individual importance. 
common, though very false idea, that the 
effect and responsibility of sin is limited 
to individuals, 
argue that they have a right to sin, be- 
cause it is each one’s own affair, and con- 
cerns no one else, and therefore that there 
is no right of any to interfere. 
however is not only not true, but the 
contrary is true. 
in this matter are involved in every other 
man’s interest, more or less. 
common nuisance, and it is every man’s 
interest to put an end to it. 


Man’s interests in God are equal. 


Is he not valuable? But 


The same fact and ne- 
Moral character 


It is a 


In thought at least, men 


This 
Every man’s interests 
Sin is a 


In Adam’s 











sons, in single branches of business, and without 


The heath indicates dry soil; the fern, deep 





have free, open, genial hearts, that take 





case sin involved all mankind. The whole 
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community were interested. 


posterity could have had a voice in dis- h 


cussing the question, whether the orginal 
sin should be committed, Adam’s plea 
that it was his concern alone, and that no 
one had a right to interfere, would have 
been peremptorily denied, and the truth 
would have been insisted on that they 
were all concerned. What is true of this 
case of sin, is true of all. Why? Be- 
cause the spiritual emanations of every 
man radiating from himself, are corres- 
pondent to his character. 
sensible of it or not, the influence he ex- 
erts on another by his spirit, is a serious 
affair, All admit that a man who has 
the small pox has no right to scatter the 
infection abroad; he has no right to mix in 
society. It is to no purpose that such 
aman might say, ‘ Nobody need touch 
me ; I cannot see any emanations going 


forth from me; the idea of injuring 
others is a humbug” The commu- 


nity would say, ‘It is not a humbug; if 
you cannot see and know the fact, we 
do, and you must go to the pest-house; 
you are poisoning the air all around you.’ 
So in fact every sinner is making him- 
self a pest to society; he is a public 
nuisance; and the reason why he is not 
treated as such, is, that all,are in the 
same case. A sick man in the hospital 
is not an object of special note, be- 
cause disease is all around him. Soa 
sinner in a world of sinners, is not par- 
ticularly obnoxious; but place, one in 
heaven where sin is not known,,and he 
would feel himself a nuisance io all 
around him. So that sin is a common 
affair; holiness is a common affair. If 
aman has a good spirit, if he does noth- 
ing he is yet a public benefactor, circu- 
lating life and health all around him. 

All the deepest interests of our being, 
then, are seen to be common interests. 
It is only in superficial, secular, outward 
affairs, that men can single out property, 
dividing it into mine and yours. The J- 
spirit lives in the outward, superficial 
view of existence. It only takes into 
primary view that property of the uni- 
verse that can be divided. The we-spirit 
is absorbed and dwells in those ceeper 
interests that are common to the whole. 

Men are often found commending 
the fruits of the we-spirit. All ac- 
knowledge the beauty and force and bind- 
ing necessity of the law which bids us 
love our neighbor as ourselves. Every 
one is free to appreciate and praise 
examples of individual self  sacrifice.— 
Ministers, editors and lecturers, are fond of 
urging upon all the duty of unselfish ac- 
tion. Reformers insist on the theory 
of absolute devotion to universal inter- 
ests. But the more pressure there is 
put on the selfish spirit, the more it re- 
volts and hardens itself against the truth. 
It is difficult for the J-spirit to act out 
the duty of the we-spirit. The con- 
science tries to force it todo what the 
intellect and judgment really demands, 
but it is in vain. The J-spirit cannot be 
strained up to do its duty, and ‘ love its 
neighbor as itself.’ The difficulty is 
that I is on one side, and my neighbor 
on the other. Now it is as easy as for 
water to run down hill, to love myself ; 
but how can I love him? My intellect, 
my judgment, and all the powers of my 
nature cry out against me for not loving 
him as myself; but how am I to finda 
way to do it ? 

The answer is, by coming into such 
union with him that his spirit and mine 
are one, and the feeling of we takes the 
place of Z between us. My neighbor 
must be brought up into identity with 
myself, so that he is part of me; then 
it will be just as easy to love him as 
myself. ‘Then all that the intellect, 
judgment, and will demanded before, is 
done with ease. This is exactly the ef- 
fect and operation of the we-spirit—the 
communion-love of Christ—swaliowing 
up separation in unity. Without this 
there are monstrous difficulties in the 
way of duty, however we turn, and how- 


Whether he is! 


e . a td . 7A , ’ ( ‘va! 
If all his|ever much we may try to recon 


eart and the intellect with it. But the 
we-spirit is union with Christ and with 
all God’s family; and the conscious sym- 


|pathy that flows from that spirit render 





all duties perfectly easy, and we are 
saved, 


Extracts from Thomas a Kempis. 
WORKS OF CHARITY. 


Without charity, that is dure, the external 
work profiteth nothing ; but whatever is done | 


from charity, however trifling and contempti- | Our sensual appetites continually prompt us to bate Fg 


cile the {horror fur sin. Thou wilt find in the closet, {culture of the affections of the heart, refinement, 


that which thou often losest abroad. 

In solitude and silence thy holy soul advan- 
ices with speedy steps, and learns the hidden 
itruths of the oraclesof God. There she riseth 
|toa more intimate union with her creator, in 
| proportion as she Jeaves the darkness, impu- 
lrity, and tumult of the world. To him who 
|withdraws himself from his friends and ac- 
|quaintance to seek after God, will God draw 
jnear with his holy angels. It is better fora 
‘man to lie hid, and attend to the purification 
lof his soul, than, neglecting that ‘‘ one thing 
needful,”’ to go abroad and work miracles.— 


and elevation of the character of those to whom 
they are addresed. And if I were to be asked 
what is the great want of English society—to 
| ningle class with class—] would say, in one word, 
the want is the want of sympathy.” , 
| It was while giving utterance to these noble 
isentiments that his auditory became greatly 
jalarmed by the changed aspect of the venerable 
speaker. His head fell on one side, and in an in- 
{stant it was apparent that he had been seized by 
lapoplexy. As quickly as possible the associate 
| took off his lordship’s wig and untied his hand- 
| kerchief, and he was carried out of court by Earl 
Taxsot, Dr. Hottanp, Dr. Knieut, (the latter 
two of whom were on the Grand Jury.) and the 
His lordship was removed to the 





ble in the opinion of men, is wholly fruitful in| panee abroad, in search of gratification ; but | Judge’s lodgings, and was attended by Sir Cuartes 
the acceptance of God, who regardeth more the! when the hour of wandering is over, what do |Manpsrieip Crarke, Bart. Dr. Hottanp, and 


degree of love with which we act, than what or | 
how much we have’ performed. He doeth | 
much, who loveth much; he doeth much who 
doeth well; and he doeth much and well, who 
constantly preferreth the good of the community 
to the gratification of his own will. Many ac- 
tions, indeed, assume the appearance of charity, 
that are wholly selfish and carnal; for inordi- 
nate affection, self-will, the hope of reward, 
and the desire of personal advantage and con- 
venience, are the cominon motives that influ- 
ence the conduct of men. 

He that has true and perfeet charity, ‘ seck- 
eth not his own” in any thing, but secketh only 
that ** God may be glorified in all things ;”— 
he “envieth not,” for he desires no private 
gratification : he delights not in himself, nor in 
any created being ; but wishes for that which 
is infinitely transcendent, to be blest in the en- 
joyment of God: he ascribes not good to any 
creature, but refers it absolutely to God ; from 
whom, as from its fountain, all good originally 
flows; in whom, as in their centre, all saints 
will finally rest. 

SOLITUDE AND SILENCE. 

Appropriate a covenient part of time to 
retirement and self-converse ; and frequently 
meditate on the wonderful love of God in the 
redemption of man. Reject all studies that 
are merely curious ; and read what will pene- 
trate the heart with holy compunetion, rather 
than exercise the brain with useless speculations. 

If thou canst refrain from unnecessary con- 
versation and idle visits, and suppress the de- 
sire of “ hearing and telling some new thing ;” 
thou wilt find not only abundant leisure, but 
convenient opportunity, for holy and useful 
meditation. Itis the declaration of Seneca, 
that ‘as often as he mingled in the company 
of men, he came out of it less a man than he 
wentin.”? ‘To the truth of this our own ex 
perience, after much free conversation bears 
testimony ; for it is much easier to be wholly 
silent than not to exceed in word; it is much 
easier to keep concealed at home, than to pre- 
serve ourselves from sin abroad ; he, therefore, 
that presseth forward to the perfection of the 
internal and spiritual life, must, with Jesus, as 
much as possible, * withdraw himself from the 
multitude,” 

No man can safely go abroad, that does not 
love to stay at home ; no man can safely speak 
that does not willingly hold his tongue ; no man 
can safely govern, that would not cheerfully 
become subject; no man can safely command, 
that has not truly learned to obey; and no man 
can safely rejoice, but he that has the testimony 
of a good conscience. 

The joy of the saints has always been full of 
the fear of God; nor were they less humble, 
and less waichful over themselves, because of 
the splendor of their holiness, and their extra- 
ordinary measures of grace. But the security 
of the wicked begins in pride and presumption, 
and ends in self-delusion. Whatever, therefore, 
are thy attainments in holiness, do not promise 
thyself’ a state of unchangeable elevation in the 
present life. Those whose character for virtue 
has stood high in the esteem of men, have been 
proportionably more exposed to the danger of 
a severer full, through self-confidence. There- 
fore, it is much safer for most men not to be 
wholly free from temptation, but rather to be 
often assaulted, lest they grow secure ; lest they 
exalt themselves in the pride of human attain- 
ments ; nay, lest they become wholly devoted 
to the honors, pleasures, and comforts of their 
earthly life. 

O that man would less anxiously seek after 
transitory joy, would less busy himself with the 
trifling affairs of a perishing world ; how pure 
a conscience might he maintain! O that he 
could divorce his spirit from all vain solicitude : 
and, devoting it to the contemplation of God 
and the truths of salvation, plaee all his confi- 
dence in the divine merey. In what profound 
tranquility and peace would he possess his soul ! 

No man is worthy of heavenly consolation, 
unless he hath been diligently exercised in holy 
compunction. If thou desirest true compunc- 
tion, enter into thy closet, and excluding the 
tumults of the world, according to the advice 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘commune with thy heart 


we bring home, but remorse of conscience, 
and weariness and dissipation of spirit? A joy- 
ful going out is often suceeeded by a sad re- 


iturn; and a merry evening brings a sorrowful 


morning. Thus carnal joy enters delightfully, 
but ere it departs, bites and kills. 

What canst thou see any where else, which 
thou canst not sce in thy chosen retirement? 
Behold the heavens, the earth, and all the ele- 
ments! for out of these were all things made. 
What canst thou sce there or any where, that 
will ‘continue long under the sun?’ Thou 
hopest, perhaps, to subdue desire hy enjoyment : 
but thou wilt find it impossible for ‘ the eye to 
be satisfied with seeing, or the ear filled with 
hearing.’ If all nature could pass in review 
before thee, what would it be but a vain vision ? 

Lift up thy eyes then to God in the highest 
heavens, and pray. Leave vain pleasure to 
the enjoyment of vain men, aud mind only that 
which God hath required of thee for thine own 
eternal good. Make thy door fast behind thee; 
and invite Jesus, thy beloved, to come unto 
thee, and enlighten thy darkness with his light. 
Abide faithfully with him in this retirement, 
for thou canst not find so much peace in any 
other place. 





ra 


Last words of an English Judge. 


The papers this morning contain news of the 
death of Mr. Justice TaLrourp, a distinguished 
lawyer and literary manin England. He died 
suddenly in Court, having just delivered a Jury 
charge. <A report of his charge is given by a cor- 
respondent, of the London Times, which we 
find somewhat interesting in connection with the 
circumstances, and copy: 


Both courts opened at 10 o’clock this morning, 
Mr Justice TaLrourp presiding in the Crown 
Court. His Lordship had reviewed the calendar, 
and was directing attention to the number of 
charges of highway robbery which it contained : 
“ These crimes,” he said, “come—I will not say 
exclusively, but in the far greater majority of 
these cases—from those districts which are the 
‘most rich in mineral treasures, where wages are 
high, and where no temptation of want can for a 
moment be set up as an excuse or palliation for 
the crime; on the coutrary, I have observed in the 
experience I have had of the calendars of prison- 
ers tried at these assizes—an experience many of 
you are aware, extending far beyond the period 
of my judicial labors—I have observed that in 
times of comparative privation crime diminishes, 
and that when wages are high and are earned by 
a less degree of work, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to spend them in vicious indulgences, and 
that crime has increased almost in proportion to 
the state of prosperity by which the criminals 
have been surrounded. This consideration should 
awaken all our minds, and especially the minds of 
gentlemen connected with those districts, to see 
in what direction to search for a remedy for so 
great anevil. It is untrue to say that the state 
of education—that is, such education as can be 
furnished by the Sunday-schools, and other schools 
in these districts--is below the general average ; 
then we must search among some other causes for 
the peculiar aspect of crime presented in these cases. 
I cannot help myself thinking it may be in no 
small degree attributable to that separation be- 
tween class and class, which is the great curse of 
British society, and for which we are all more or 
less, in our respective spheres, in some degree re- 
sponsible, and which is more complete in these 
districts than in agricultural districts, where the 
resident gentry are enabled to shed around them 
the blessing resulting from the exercise of beney- 
olence, and the influence and example of active 
kindness. I am afraid we all of us keep too much 
aloof from those beneath us, and whom we thus 
encourage to look upon us with suspicion and dis- 
like. Even to our servants we think, perhaps, we 
fulfil our duty when we perform our contract with 
them—when we pay them their wages, and treat 
them with the civility consistent with our habits 
and feelings—when we curb our temper and use 
no violent expressions towards them. But how 
painful is the thought that there are men and wo- 
men growing up around us, ministering to our 
comforts and necessities, continually inmates of 
our dwellings, with whose affections and nature 
we are as much unacquainted as if they were the 
inhabitants of some other sphere. This feeling, 
arising from that kind of reserve peculiar to the 
English character, does, I think, greatly tend to 
prevent that mingling of class with class, that re- 
ciprocation of kind words and gentle affections, 
gracious admonitions and kind inquiries, which of- 





and be still,”” that thou mayst feel regret and 


ten, more than any book education, tends to the 


Dr. Knicut, but their professional assistance was 
of no avail, his lordship having faintly groaned, 
| breathed his last the moment he was laid on the 
bed. The consternation produced in court by 
the sudden seizure of his lordship, and the an- 
nouncement of his death immediately afterwards, 
cannot easily be described. His loss is deplored 
by the bar, by all the members of which he was 
beloved, and by the public at large. The awful 
event has cast a gloom over the whole town. 

- Lo © 

Spirit Lirerature—Porrry.—Messrs. Part- 
ridge and Brittan (N. Y.) have lately published a 
work entitled, ‘ An Epic of the Starry Heavens,’— 
purporting to be a visit in the spirit to the planets 
Jupiter, Mercury and Mars, with a description of 
the state of being peculiar to those planets, togeth- 
er with the intermediate space between. It was 
uttered extempvuraneously by the author, in a se- 
ries of trances into which he fell, and was taken 
down from his lips. This extraordinary poem is 
described by critics as being in some parts very 
beautiful, while in others it is so transcendental as 
quite to bewilder an ordinary mind. 





Eyesight a Puzzle to the Blind. 

How imperfectly, and with what difficulty, 
the blind realize space and distance, even if 
their sight be restored, may be seen from the 
following most interesting case, extracted trom 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions : ’— 

‘ The boy born blind, upon whom Cheselden 
so successfully operated, believed, when first 
he saw, that the objects touched his eyes, as 
the things which he felt touched his skin ; 
consequently he had no idea of distance. He 
did not know the form of any object, nor 
could he distinguish one object from another, 
however different their figure or size might be ; 
when objects were shown to him which he had 
known formerly by the touch, he looked at 
them with attention, and observed them care- 
fully, in order to know them again; but as he 
had too many objects to retain at once, he for- 
got the greater part of them and when he first 
learned, as he said, to see and know objects, he 
forgot a thousand, for one that he recollected. 
It was two months before he discovered that 
pictures represented solid bodies; until that 
time he had considered thefn as planes and sur- 
faces differently coloured, and diversified by a 
variety of shades; but when he began to con- 
ecive that these pictures represented solid bod- 
ies, in touching the canvas of a picture with 
his hand, he expected to find something in 
reality solid upon it: and he was much aston- 
ished when, on touching those parts which 
seemed round and unequal, he found them 
flat and smooth like the rest. He asked which 
was the sense tkat deceived him, the sight or 
the touch? There was shown to him a little 
portrait of his father, which was in the case of 
his mother’s watch ; he said that he knew very 
well that it was the resemblance of his father,; 
but he asked, with great astonishment, how it 
was possible for so large a visage to be kept in 
so small a space? as that appeared to him as 
impossible as that a bushel could be contained 
in a pint.—LEdinburg Review. 





[The writer of the following from the Scientific 
American, propounds a novel subject of investiga- 
tion. We should like to see his statements denied 
if they can be, or otherwise some inquiry made in- 
to the philosophy of the matter :] 

What is Flying? 

Messrs. Eprrors.—It cannot be demonstre- 
ted by the known laws of mechanies that birds 
can fly, yet birds do fly. Therefore birds are 
in possession of a power unknown to mechan- 
icians. 

Wiil some of the readers of the “ Scientific 
American” prove the fallacy of the syllogism 
by demonstrating that birds can fly by the 
known laws of mechanics ? 

The sailing of eagles, vultures, &c., is alluded 
to, which are noticed to move through the air, 
without any apparent exertion, or motion of the 
wings, for a length of time sufficient for the re- 
sistance of the air to have entirely overcome 
their impetus, and to have arrested their mo- 
tion, or the foree of gravity tohave brought 
them to the earth, yet their motion is not re- 
tarded, and they are seen to have ascended 





higher, than when first observed. ~ J. B. c. 
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